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slow and tedious ; her thoughts outstrip their | for I am an old man, and I cannot get up into 
tardy vehicle, and fly forward to the goal my tree to pick them. 
she evidently feels desirous of talking r| 3%. Then John said, I will get up into the 
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eye, 
this activity of the mental machinery, there is) 5. And then he put the plums into the pail, 
nothing of the wear and tear produced by the | one by one, till the pail was full. 
grit of discontent ; every thing is madesmooth; 6. When the boy saw that the pail was full, 





PRILADGLFHIA. by the oil of gladness. She rises, uncalled, | he said to the old man, Let me give you the 
————eee ost an early hour; she begins as mer- | pail, for it is full. 
Dr. Howe's Report on Laura Bridgman. rily as the lark ; she is dancing as she attires| 7. Then the old man held up his hand 


herself and braids her hair, and comes dancing | and took the pail of plums, and put them in 
out of her chamber, as though every morning | his cart. 
were that of a gala day; a smilew@ndasign| 8. For, said he, I am to take them to town 
of recognition greet every one she meets;|in my cart to sell them,—and he gave the 
kisses and caresses are bestowed upon her | pail back to the boy to fill with more plums. 
friends and her teachers; she goes to her les-| 9. At last the boy said, 1 am tired and hot; 
son, but knows not the word task ; she gaily | will you give me a plum to eat? 
assists others in what they call housework, 10. Yes, said the old man, for you are a 
but which she deems play; she is delighted | good boy, and have worked well; so 1 will 
with society, and clings to others as though | give you ten plums, for you have earned 
she would grow to them; yet she is happy | them. 
when sitting alone, and smiles and laughs as| 11. The boy was glad to hear him say so, 
the varying current of pleasant thoughts/and said, 1 do not want to eat them all now. 
passés through her mind; and when she|I will eat five, and take five home to my sis- 
walks out into the field, she greets her mother | ter. 
nature, whose smile she cannot see, whose} 12. You may get down now, said the old 
music she cannot hear, with a joyful heart | man, for it will soon be dark, and then you 
and a glad countenance ; in a word, her whole | will lose your way home. 
life is like a hymn of gratitude and thanks-/ 13. So the boy got down and ran home, 
giving. and felt glad that he had -been kind to the old 
I know this may be deemed extravagant, | man. 
and by some considered as the partial descrip-| 14. And when he got home, he was glad he 
tion of a fond friend; but it is not so; and had been kind to his sister, and kept half his 
fortunately for others, (particularly because | plums for her. 
this lesson of contentment should not be lost 
upon the repining and the ungrateful,) she is/| 4, 
a lamp set upon a hill, whose light cannot be 
hid. She is seen and known of many, and 
those who know her best will testify most 
warmly in her favour. 


The general course of instruction pursued 
during the past year, corresponding as it does 
with that detailed in former reports, needs not put them in till it was very full; he said to the 
tobe here repeated. * * * * *! nan, it is very full of plums. He took the 

Much attention has been paid to improving | pail up in his cart to sell them. John was 
her in the use of language, and at the same | tired and hot; he asked the mam if he might 
time to increase her stock of knowledge. A | take one plum. The man said he might take ten 
useful exercise for this purpose has been to| plums, because he was a very good boy to earn 
tell her some story, and to require her to re-|them hard. The man told him to hurry 
peat it in her own language, after she has for-| home. He ate five plums; he gave his sister 
gotten the precise words in which it was| five plums; he felt very happy because he 
related to her. The following story was re-| helped the old man much, and made his sister 
lated her one day :-— happy. John was kind to help the old man; 

John‘end the Plume. he was very generous to give his sister part of 
his plums. The old man loved John very 

1. An old man had a plum tree, and when| much. If John did not hurry home he would 
the plums were ripe, he said to his boy Jobn, | have Jost the way. John liked to help the old 

2. I want you to pick the plums off my tree, | man well.” 


Her health has been excellent during the 
year, uninterrupted indeed by a single day’s 
illness. Several medical gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their fears that the continual mental 
excitement which she manifests, and the rest- 
less activity of her mind, must affect her 
health, and perhaps endanger the soundness of 
her mental faculties; but any such tendency 
has been effectually counteracted by causing 
her to practice callisthenic exercises, and to 
take long walks daily in the open air, which 
on some days extend to six miles. Besides, 
she has a safeguard in the nature of her emo- 
tions, which are always joyful, always plea- 
sant and hopeful; and there is no doubt that 
the glad flow of spirits which she constantly 
enjoys, contributes not only to her physical 
health, but to the development of her mind. 
There is a great difference produced, even 
physically, by the habitual indulgence of dif- 
ferent emotions. Let two children of quick 
parts be put to study,—the one stimulated by 
emulation, by pride, and by envy, and the 
other by the love of his parents, by regard for 
his teacher, and above all, by the natural rel- 
ish for new truth, and the delight which re- 
sults from a pleasant activity of the perceptive 
faculties, and the difference, even in physical 
effects, will, after a time, be perceptible. Am- 
bition, envy, and pride, while they may stimu- 
late to powerful mental efforts, are accompa- 
nied with little pleasure, and that not a 
healthful one; they leave behind lassitude 
and dissatisfaction; the child craves some- 
thing more, he knows not what ; but joy, that 
oxygen of the moral atmosphere, is generated 
only by the action of the generous and noble 
sentiments. 

Laura generally appears, by the quickness 
of her motions, and the eagerness of her ges- 
tures, to be in a state of mind, which, in 
another, would be called unnatural excitement. 
Her spirit, apparently impatient of its narrow 
bounds, is, as it were, continually pressing 
against the bars of its cage, and struggling, 
if not to escape, at least to obtain more of the 
sights and sounds of the outer world. The 
signs by which she expresses her ideas are 


The next day she was requested to recall it 
memory, and to write it down in her jour- 
nal, and she did so in the following words :— 

* An old man had a large plum tree,—he 
had a little boy John; the man asked John to 
please to go up on the tree to pick many 
plums, because he was very old and lame. 
The man gave John a pail for plums. John 
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It will be seen that she made some moral 
reflections of her own, which were not ex- 
pressed in the original story. It is desirable 
that every new word or fact which she learns 
should be communicated by her teachers, or 
that she should form a correct notion about 
it; but this, as will be perceived, is impossi- 
ble, without depriving her of that intercourse 
with others which is necessary for the devel- 
opment of her social nature. The following 
extract from the journal of ——- Swift, her 
teacher, is interesting. , 

“ February 27,—When I went to Laura 
after recess, she said, ‘ I was very much fright- 
ened.” Why! ‘I thought I felt some one 
make a great noise, and I trembled, and my 
heart ached wery quick,’ She asked me if I 
knew any crazzy persons, then altered it to 
crazy, then to crazy. I asked her who gave 
her the new word crazy. She said, ‘ Lorena 
told me about crazy persons, and said she was 
[once] crazy. What is crazy?’ I told her 
that crazy persons could not think what they 
were doing, and attempted to c the sub- 
ject; but she immediately retu to it, and 
repeated the question, ‘ Have you seen crazy 
people? and would not be satisfied until I 
answered it. I told her I saw a crazy woman 
walking about ; she said, ‘ Why did she walk ? 
how could she think to walk?’ [She detected 
here the imperfection of her teacher’s defini- 
tion.] I told her they were sometimes sick, 
and became crazy; she said, ‘ Who will take 
care of me if 1 am crazy?’ I laughed at her, 
and told her she would not be crazy. She 
replied, ‘1 said, tr.’ [Let any one who has 
questioned the possibility of her forming a 
correct conception of this difficult word #f, 
look at this form of expression and find there- 
in an answer.] 1 told her I would take care 
of her, if she would be kind and gentle to me; 
she then asked, ‘ Can I talk with my fingers? 
did you ever see a dizzy lady? how do you 
dizzy? Laura said she dreamed last night 
about her mother and the baby, and talked 
with her fingers, as in the day-time ; I ques- 
tioned her particularly on what she dreamed, 
but could not get a satisfactory answer.” 

She wrote a letter to her father and mother, 
of her own accord ; that to her mother was as 
follows :— 

“ My dear, my mother,—I want to see you 
very much ; I send much love to you ; I send 
ten kisses to my sister Mary. My one pair of 
stockings are done. Can Mary walk with her 
feet? stockings fit her? I want you to 
write a letter to me some time. Miss Swift 
teaches me. I want you to come to South 
Boston with my sister to stay a few days, and 
see me exercising the callisthenics. Oliver 
can talk with his fingers very faster about 
words. I will write a letter to you again. 
Miss S. and D. send love to you. Miss Davis 
is married, Mrs. Davis, She has gone to live 
with her husband in Dudley. Is Mary well? 
Is my aunt well? I send love to her. I will 
write letter to you soon some time. Why did 
you not write letter tome? I yo to meeting 
every Sunday. I am gentle in church with 
Miss Rogers. I am happy there. 

“ Good bye, 
“ Laura Bripeman.” 
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during the past year, and made fair progress. 
Having first acquired an idea of the points of 
the compass, and taken some preliminary les- 
sons by bounding the school-room, the cham- 
bers, entries, &c., and then going out into the 
premises, bounding the house and yard, she 


was put toa map. But it will be more inter- 


esting to give some extracts from her teach- 
er’s journal, showing how she passes her time 
of study, though no words can describe ade- 
quately the eagerness of her manner, and the 


pleasurable expression of her countenance 
when she gets a new idea, and turns to hug 
her teacher, in her glee. 

‘“‘ February 2d.—She asked me if she was 
good yesterday ; I told her yes, she had been 
good all the week; she said, * Did 1 do any 
little thing wrong ?’ Continued the conversa- 
tion on trades, and taught her the word fur- 
niture. When I was telling her what work 
milliners did, she said,‘ Do milliners make 


stockings,—milliners make stockings that have 


owers on them?’ At the geography hour she 


asked me to teach her ‘ above,’—meaning the 


chambers; she bounded, to-day, all the rooms 

on the second story,and remembered all of yes- 

terday’s lesson, without going to the rooms. 
“ In writing, gave her a lesson on the board; 


she does not succeed so well on that as Oliver. 


At twelve, began to tell her about seeds, and 
told her I would talk to her about what her 
father did, (he is a farmer.) She said, ‘ How 
do you know what my father does? does your 


ather do so? No! my father is doctor. 
y 


* Why is not my father doctor? he gave me 
medicine once ; was he a doctor?’ Did not 
succed to-day in getting her much interested 
in seeds. P. M. She worked very industri- 
ously. 

‘“‘ February 3d.—Gave Laura examples in 
numeration, in hundreds and thousands, which 


she performed very well, and numbered cor- 


rectly, until she had the number 8,500, which 
she wrote 80 50; she hesitated and said, ‘ J 
think it is wrong, and enumerated ; but it 
took her a long time to find how to alter it, 


—when she at length succeeded, she said, ‘ J 


was very sad not to know.’ Laura asked what 
cups and plates and saucers were? taught her 
the word crockery. ‘ What are rings?’ 
Taught her jewelry. ‘ What are knives and 


forks, &c.? Nextshe got her work box, for 
me to tell her of what it was made; told her 


about the pearl with which it is inlaid, and 


what the doors were made ; told her pine ; she 
asked, ‘ Why are pine-apples—pine?’ She 
wanted to know who made the brass hinges. 
She talked about her locket, and wanted to 
know what colour it was under the glass ; told 
her it was black,—* How can _ see 
through black?’ In geography, bounds 
any of the rooms now, after a moment’s 
thought, and seems to understand all about it ; 
she bounded the house, with a little help. In 
writing, she does very well, when practising 
her letters, but when she has her journal, she 
is very careless; she wrote to-day an account 
of the different trades. In the afternoon, she 
went to the school-room an hour, while a 
number of gentlemen were there ; she amused 













the name of the wood,—rose. She asked of 





She has commenced the study of geography | herself by asking what the denominations 
i were after millions; at last, she set down a 
row of types the whole length of her board, 
and, enumerating it, found it was eighty quin- 
tillions. She asked, ‘ What people i 
quintillions of miles off, said, ‘I think it 
would take ladies a year to go so very far.” 


ive eighty 


(To be continued.) 


_ 
~ Brute Intelligence.—A rather remarkable 


occurrence trauspired a short distance from 
this town a few days ago. While two young 


men, apprentices with D. Lee, a grocer and 
tea-dealer in Drewsbury, were taking a short 
walk down the side of the river Calder, their 
master’s ware-house dog, which was accom- 
panying them, strayed into an adjoining field, 
and on seeing an ass, which was grazing, sud- 
denly fell upon it, worrying it in a most fero- 


cious manner. A number of men being at a 


short distance, and seeing the dog likely in a 
short time to worry the poor ass to death, 
went and commenced a fierce attack upon the 
dog with hedge stakes, but without succeeding 
in getting him off the ass, which he was muti- 
lating in a shocking manner. A horse, belong- 
ing to George Fell, of Earlsheaton, had wit- 
nessed those proceedings evidently under most 
agitated feelings, and, as if conscious the poor 
ass must perish unless he interfered, made a 
rush through the hedge, cleared off the men 
who were trying to liberate the ass, and in a 
most furious manner seized the dog with his 
teeth and dragged him off; it is supposed he 
would have despatched him in a few minutes. 
When the horse had accomplished his feat, he, 
with head and tail erect, scampered about the 
ass in a noble and most dignified manner, as if 
proud of having effected a mighty conquest, and 
manifested evident tokens of pleasure, as if sen- 
sibly feeling that he had performed an act of 
benevolence. All who beheld this wonderful 
deed of G. Fell’s horse, were powerfully 
struck with his evident intelligence and sym- 
pathy for his fellow-brute.— Wakefield Jour. 


——-s— 


A Needle Manufacturer.— Among the curi- 
ous things I was permitted to examine at Ha- 
verstraw, nothing awakened so much interest 
as the machinery for making needles. Let 
every good housewife rejoice with me. We 
are no longer to be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for an article of such primary necessity 
as needles. ‘This, I am told, is the first at- 
tempt of the kind in America, and is now 
almost perfected. I saw needles in various 
stages of the processes by which they are 
made from the wire, prepared on the same 
premises; and was surprised at the facility 
afforded by the curious machinery which hu- 
man ingenuity has invented to lessen the 
manual labour, and multiply the results of the 
numerous operations. The wire is first cut 
into lengths, which will make two needles 
each. The depressions where the eyes are 
to be made, and where the grooves are found 
in the finished article, are stamped in both 
needles by a single stroke of the machine, 
with which a single hand can turn off 30,000 in 
aday. It is then turned over to a boy, who, 
with another machine, punches the eyes, and 
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again another separates the two needles, and 
smooths away any irregularities left or made 
by the former processes. But the eye of the 
needle is still rough, and must be bored by 
another process, which leaves it so smooth as 
not to cut the thread. After this, a man 
grinds a handful at a time on a common grind- 
stone, holding them in his left hand, and 
giving them a perpetual rotary motion with 
the right, so that, when the operation is fin- 
ished, they must be round as well as sharp. 
They are now to be “case hardened,” and 
finally burnished, all which is done by simple 
processes, in which immense numbers can be 
subjected to the operation at the same time. 
Dr. Bond’s Letters from Rockland. 


Influence of Climate on the Fruitfulness of 
Plants. 


The following article quoted from “ a sen- 
sible and eloquent American writer,” we take 
from the sixth number of the Farmer’s Ency- 
clopedia. We have been delighted in its 
perusal, and have no doubt our readers will 
also enjoy it. There is a vein of sound phi- 
losophy running through it,—an aptness of 
illustration, and mellowness of feeling, which 
characterize it, in our estimation, as of more 
than ordinary interest. The writer might 
have extended his speculations into the ani- 
mal kingdom, and have been at no loss to pro- 
duce numerous instances, corroborative of 
similar views.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


“ The cultivated plants yield the greatest 
products near the northernmost limit in which 
they will grow. 

“I have been forcibly impressed with this 
fact, from observing the productions of the 
various plants, which are cultivated for food 
and clothing in the United States. The fol- 
lowing instances will go far to establish the 
principle. 

“The cotton, which is a tropical plant, 
yields the best staple and surest product in 
the temperate latitudes, ‘The southern parts 
of the United States have taken the cotton 
market from the East and West Indies, both 
as regards quantity and quality. This is 
partly owing to the prevalence of insects 
within the tropics, but principally to the 
forcing nature of a vertical sun. Such a de- 
gree of heat developes the plant too rapidly— 
runs it into wood and foliage, which become 
injuriously luxuriant; the consequence is, there 
are but few seed pods, and these covered with 
a thin harsh coat of wool. The cotton wool, 
like the fur of animals, is, perbaps, designed 
for protection ; and will be thick and fine in 
proportion as the climate is warm or cool. 
Another reason is to be found in the provi- 
dence of the Deity, who aims to preserve races 
rather than individuals, and multiplies the 
seeds and eyes of plants, exactly as there is 
danger of their being destroyed by the severity 
of the climate, or other causes. When, there- 
fore, the cares and labours of man counteract 
the destructive tendency of the climate, and 
guaranty their preservation, they are, of 
course, more available and abundant. 

“ The lint plants, flax, hemp, &c., are culti- 
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vated through a great extent of latitude, but| only in northern and cool regions, although 
their bark, in the southern climates, is harsh | they will grow every where. It is in the north 
and brittle. A warm climate forces these plants | alone, that we raise animals from meadows, 
so rapidly into maturity, that the lint does not | and are enabled to keep them fat and in good 
acquire either consistency or tenacity. We! condition, from hay and grass alone, without 
must go far north in Europe, even to the Bal-| grain. It is there the grasses aequire a suc- 
tic, to find these plants in perfection, and their |culence and consistency enough, not only to 
products very merchantable. Ireland is rather | mature animals, but to make the richest butter 
an exception as to latitude; but the influence | and cheese, that contribute so much to the 
of the sun is so effectually counteracted there | tables of the luxurious. The grasses which 
by moisture and exposure to the sea air, that|so often in the south grow large enough, are 
it is always cool: hence, the flax and potato | without richness and nutriment ; in hay, they 
arrive at such perfection in that region. have no substance ; and when green, are too 
“It holds equally true in the farinaceous|washy to fatten animals; the consequence is, 
plants. Rice is a tropical plant ; yet Carolina | most animals in those latitudes, browse from 
and Georgia grow the finest in the world;) necessity, and are poor, and without size or 
heavier grained, better filled, and more merch-| beauty. It is the same hot sun which forces 
antable, than any imported into Eu from | them to a rapid fructification, before they have 
the Indies. The inhabitants of the In- | had time to concoct their juices. The sugar- 
dies derive their subsistence almost exclusively | cane produces, perhaps, better where it never 
from rice; they must be supposed, therefore, | seeds, than in the tropics; for the juices will 
to cultivate it with all skill and care, and the| never ripen so as to granulate, until checked 
best contrivances for irrigation. Such is,| by frost or fructification. In the tropics, the 
however, the forcing nature of their climate, |cane grows twenty months before the juices 
that the plant grows too rapidly, and dries|ripen; and then the culm has contracted a 
away before the grain be properly filled. In-| woody, fibrous quality, to such a degree as to 
dian corn, or maize, if not a tropical ‘plant, | resist the pressure of the mills, and yields but 
was originally found near the tropics; and | little juice, and that to an increased effort. In 
although it now occupies a wide range, it pro-| Louisiana, we succeed well with the sugar 
duces the heaviest crops near the northern | culture; because, while the culm is succulent 
limit of its range. In the West Indies it|and tender, a white frost checks the growth, 
rises thirty feet in height; but with all that} ripens the juices, and in five months gives us 
gigantic size, it produces only a few grains|a culm, tender, full of juice, easy to press, and 
on the bottom of a spongy cob, and is counted | yielding much grain of sugar. When Louisi- 
on only as rough provender. In the southern | ana, therefore, acquires all the necessary skill, 
part of the United States, it reaches a height | she will most probably grow this article cheap- 
of fifteen feet, and will produce thirty bushels | er than the West Indies. 
to the acre; in the rich lands of Kentucky} ‘ Tobacco is a southern plant, but there it is 
and the middle States, it produces fifty or | always light and chaffy ; and although often 
sixty bushels to the acre ; but in New York | well flavoured, it never gains that strong nar- 
and New England, agricultural societies have | cotic quality which is its only peculiar pro- 
actually awarded premiums for one hundred | perty, unless you grow it as far north as Vir. 
and fifty bushels to the acre, collected from| ginia. In the south, the heat unfolds its bud 
stalks only seven feet high. ‘The heats of a| or germ too soon, forces into full expansion the 
southern sun develope the juices of this plant| leaf, and drives it to seed before the narcotic 
too quickly. They run into culm and blade, | quality can be properly elaborated. We may 
to the neglect of the seed, and dry away before | assert a general rule applicable to all annual 
fructification becomes complete. plants, that neither the root, nor the leaf, 
«Wheat isa more certain crop in New York, | acquires any further size or substance after 
the northern part of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, | fructification. 
and in the Baltic regions of Europe, than in| “The tuberose, bulbous, and other roots, 
the south, either of Europe or America. In| cultivated for human and animal subsistence, 
the north, snows accumulate, and not only pro- | are similarly affected by climate, and rhanifest 
tect it from the winter colds, but from the| habits in corroboration of the above principle. 
weevil, Hessian fly, and other insects that|The Irish potato, although from or near the 
invade it; and in the spring it is not forced | tropics, will not come to perfection but in 
too rapidly into head, without time to mature | northern or cool countries, or in moist, insular 
fully, and concoct its farina. situations, as Ireland. It is in such climates 
“* A cold climate also aids the manufacturing | alone, that its roots acquire a farinaceous con- 
of flour, preserving it from acidity, and enables | sistence, and have size, flavour, and nutriment 
us to keep it long, either for a good market, or| enough to support, in the eminent way in 
to meet searcities and emergencies. Oats/which they are susceptible, animal life. In 
grow in almost every country; but it is in|the south, a forcing sun brings the potato to 
northern regions only, or very moist or ele-|fructification before the roots have had time 
vated tracts, that they fill with farina suitable|to attain their proper size, or ripen into the 
for human sustenance. Rye, barley, buck-| proper qualities for nourishment. In Ireland 
wheat, millet, and other culmiferous plants, | the plant grows slow, through a long and cool 















might be adduced to illustrate the above prin-| season, giving time for its juices to be elabo- 
ciple ; for all their habits require a more uorth-| rated and properly digested ; hence that fine 
ern latitude than is necessary to their mere| farina and flavour which characterize them. 
growth. The sweet potato produces larger, better fla- 

“The grasses are proverbially in perfection, | voured, and more numerous roots in Carolina, 
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| where it never flowers, than in the West In- 


dies. In the latter place this plant runs wild, 
covers the whole face of the earth with its 
vines, and is so taken up in making foliage, 
that the root becomes neglected, and is small 
and woody. In order to have the onion in 
perfection, it must grow through two years, 
swelling all the time its bulbs. In the south, 
however, it seeds in one year, and before it 
has made much bulb. Beets, carrots, pars- 
nips, turnips, radishes, and other roots, are 
equally affected by a hot sun, and scarcely 
worth cultivating far to the south. They all 
fructify before they have formed perfect roots, 


and make at the expense of their bulbs; 
hence they will always be articles of com- 
merce ; the south wil have to depend, upon 
the north forthem.” ” 

(To be concluded.) 


Electro-Magnetic Telegraph.—We are 
gratified to state that the Board of Directors 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road Company 
have given permission to Professor Morse to 
use the track of the Washington road for the 
purpose of carrying out the intentions of the 
act of Congress in reference to his important 
invention of the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph. 
One station of the telegraph will be at some 
appropriate place in the city of Washington, 
aud the other in the city of Baltimore, and the 
communication between them will be effected 
by properly prepared wires laid along the line 
of the rail-road. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to prove what Professor M. has already 
most satisfactorily shown on a less extended 
scale, that the length of the line of communi- 
cation presents no obstacle whatever to the 
instant transmission of intelligence between 
the two extremes either by day or night. We 
predict for this ardent votary of science the 
triumphant success that he so well merits.— 
Baltimore American. 


—— 


To Gardeners.—If you wish to preserve 
your cabbages from the ravages of the cut 
worm, hill up the plant until the bud is cover- 
ed with earth half an inch deep, which will 
not injure the plant. Be sure to let the main 
leaves stand up out of the ground. The worm 
will then cut off the stems of the leaves instead 
of cutting down the stalk, and the bud will 
soon grow out of the ground uninjured by the 
covering. ‘This plan has been tried with suc- 
cess in this place, when every other effort to 
preserve the plants had failed.—Dahlonega 
Times. 


“ The growth of men, animals, and trees,” 
says Dr. Gregory, “ is a daily miracle. We 
do not, from its being common, feel all the 
wonder it ought to inspire, but it is growth 
that distinguishes, in a most striking manner, 
the works of the Almighty from those of man. 
The steam-engine, and all the noblest cre- 
atioas of science, as they leave the work- 
man’s hands, must forever remain in the same 
state. It is for the Deity alone to give an ob- 
ject, once formed, the power of growing and 
of increase.” —Dr. Gregory. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


THE CLOUDS. 


Potatoes.—The Richmond Compiler gives 
us the following circumstance connected with 


wf fase Gikae Realy “GibuivSd ition 'T thei We bgt wn’ tba | the history of this valuable esculent. It says, 
missive to the Creator, as the clouds, which he raises and “* A friend has sent us an old and queer look- 


fills with water, when he 


the earth, and the: 


Gauze-like—devoid of form or will, 
‘The vapours on the wind are thrown, 

Now eddying wild—now idly still— 
Now into torms fantastic blown. 


Obedient to the high command, 

They marshal at the sovereign word ; 
Weep gentle showers upon the land, 

Or fly where tempests wild are heard. 


When the warm sun is in the sky, 
When not a zephyr moves the tree, 
O’er vegetation parched and dry, 
They cast no varying drapery. 
When mists rise upwards from the earth, 
To fill the clouds that float on high, 
They give the very blessing birth, 
That does their thirsty want supply :— 


So incense from the heart that springs, 
Rising before the throne above, 

A soft returning blessing brings, 
In answer to its gitt of love. 


Faith never casts a look on high, 

But it receives fresh strength trom thence ; 
The burthenéd heart ne'er venis a sigh, 

But finds returning recompense. 


Our Father walketh on the wind, 
‘The clouds are chariots of his will ; 

He chooseth—they are unconfined— 
He willeth—they at once are still! 


How awful when his chariot whcels 
In thunders roll above the world, 
When in the lightning he reveals 
His power, where shivering bolts are hurled ! 


But, gently on the softened heart, 
Rise gold-tringed clouds of summer even, 
Gathering the thought from earth apart, 
And litting to repose in heaven ! 


When glows the west with glorious fires, 
The setting sun half hid trom sight, 
While upwards shoot the golden wires, 
And hovering clouds have molten light,— 


The enraptured heart, in fancy’s glow, 
As gloriously the scene is spread, 
Could almost deem this radiant show, 
Light from the golden city shed ! 


The object of their mission done, 
The emptied clouds melt fast away, 
Obediently they one by one, 
The signal of their Lord obey. 


So wait his ministers to feel, 
The quickening virtue fill the breast; 
What he affords them they revea!,— 
Their purpose done, they siuk to rest. 


And haply, like the beauteous cloud, 
Floating above the thinge of earth, 

They raise the vision of the crowd, 
Giving to heavenly longings birth. 


And oft, when life is at its close, 
Hope gilds the evening of their day :— 
They shed a mellow light for those, 
ho follow where they lead the way ! 


He forms them for his blessed will, 

He sends them,—and they gladly fly ;— 
He beckons—they with virtue fill ; 

He empties—they are weak and dry ; 
They pour upon the earth His rain, 
Then “ pass to nothingness again !” 


pleases, to pour forth showers on | 
a nh pass into nothingness agaiu.”—Barnaby | 


ing book, entitled ‘The ancient and present 
state of the county and city of Cork,’ &c., by 
Charles Smith, M. D. By a turned down 
leaf, we are directed to a paragraph in it rela- 
ting to: the introduction of potatoes into Ire- 
land. As we suppose, all know this vegetable 
was transported from this country, where it 
was in use by the Indians, to Ireland, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and we learn from this old 
book that he landed at Cork, where the first 
potatoes were planted. The book says, ‘The 


_\person who planted them, imagining that the 


apple which grows on the stalk was the part 
to be used, gathered them ; but not liking the 
taste, neglected the roots till the ground being 
dug afterwards to sow some other grains, the 
potatoes were discovered therein; and to the 
great surprise of the planter, greatly increas- 
ed ; from those few, this country was furnish. 
ed with seed.’ ” : 


A Colony of Lunatics.—A paper on insa- 
nity was lately read by M. Moreau to the 
French Academy of Science, recommending 
the adoption in France of the Belgian mode 
of treating pauper lunatics. In the village of 
Gheel, in Belgium, it seems there is a colony 
of 700 lunatics, established in the sixth cen- 
tury. These unfortunate creatures are treated 
upon so admirable a — that they are per- 
fectly harmless, and labour willingly in agri- 
culture and manufactures. They become so 
fond of their mode of life, that when cured 
they are unwilling to quit the place. In most 
of the Asylums in this country such milder 
methods have entirely superseded the old sys- 
tem of coercion, and insanity is thus divested 
of its greatest terrors. 


Righteous Decision.—Judge Mullanphy, of 
Saint Louis, has decided that the constitution 
of the United States guarantees to all persons 
born in the United States, the right to enter 
and reside in the State of Missouri without 
reference to colour. The question arose upon 
an appeal taken from the Recorder’s Court 
at St. Louis, by a free negro who had been 
apprehended and fined for living in the state 
without a license—the statute of 1835 pro- 
hibiting free negroes to reside there without 
a license. 

This decision is in the true spirit of the 
constitution, and presents a gratifying con- 
trast to the slavish spirit that pervades the 
social action of the Southern States generally, 
in relation to the rights of free men of colour. 
We hope that the time will soon come when 
the rights of all persons under the constitu- 
tion will be maintained in despite of the op- 
pressive. legislation of particular states.— 
Philad. Gaz. 


Camellias.—A Parisian florist, famed for 
his camellias, it is said, sells £500 worth 
of that flower alone, during the season for 
bouquets. 
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For “ The Friend.” ‘feeble endeavour, yet my sympathy with the 
rising generation, and interest in our religious 
Society remains strong, so that it would be a 
great relief to my declining moments, to see 
a general plan in operation for furnishing 
Y | such reading as will be inviting and edifying 
to the precious children, and means used to 
awaken the attention of parents in co-operating 
with the concern and efforts of the Society. 


GUARDED EDUCATION. 
The subjoined remarks are handed to the 
editor for insertion in “ The Friend,” without 
the authority of the venerable writer, a mem- 
ber of New York Yearly Meeting. If the 
tend to arouse the feelings and efforts of the 
readers in the cause of a sound, moral, reli- 
gious and literary education, he will doubtless 
approve of the liberty taken with his valuable 
hints. 
My mind was cheered in learning that your 
Yearly Meeting had appointed a committee to 
a general influence for the promotion 
of a guarded education, hoping that their ser- 
vices may not be limited'to schools, Within 
forty years, great progress has been made in 
instituting seminaries of learning amongst 
Friends; but I am not certain that there is a 
proportionate increase of disposition amongst 
the young people to become consistent 
Friends. I believe that a wide field of labour 
for our Society is ready for harvest in the 
promotion of home improvement, more espe- 
cially as regards the choice of reading for 
the young, before the time of life when preju- 
dices are apt to obstruct the good work of 
imbuing their minds with the contents of the 
Scriptures and the edifying matter of Friends’ 
books. From my observation, I am persuaded, 
that in general the present family reading, in 
some circles, is more calculated to alienate 
than to make Friends of the children. Great 
attention is given by other persuasions, in 
issuing small volumes in an attractive form 
for young readers. These | see in the fami- 
lies of Friends where I call. By a general 
co-operation we could furnish those of a far 
better quality ; and, at the same time, an in- 
fluence might be exerted on parents to awaken 
and encourage them to a proper care in this 
respect. We have had Bible and Tract Asso- 
ciations, but some Friends being opposed to 
all associations, independent of meetings for 
discipline, they have declined. Should your 
education committee devise a plan on as broad 
a base as that of Friends’ Library, and annu- 
ally furnish every Preparative Meeting, with 
a list of the books, and append to it a list of 
the Bibles and Tracts published by Friends, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the plan 
would be generally patronized, and have a 
uniting and salutary effect. ‘The usual volumes 
of Friends’ books are far less attractive to 
children, than small neat volumes with inviting 
titles, and especially adapted to their use. 
The reports now received on schools, as 
usual, represent a majority of our children 
exposed in the district schools, where the 
Seriptures are generally excluded, and the 
reading books abound with history, and other 
lessons calculated to excite the martial spirit; 
those too find their way into some of our 
schools ; while the most of home reading is, I 
presume, newspapers, and other publications 
not favourable to Quakerism. 

This state of things has induced me to pub- 
lish many small things for children which 


have been extensively circulated, to my relief 


and satisfaction ; and, as far as I know, to the 
general acceptance of both parents and chil- 
dren; but I am now too old to continue the 





















Members of the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1842, notices the de- 
cease of Hannah Scarnall, of Earlham, near 
Norwich, aged eighty years, and gives the 
following account of her :— 


sixteen years as house-keeper in the family of 
the late John Gurney, of Earlham Hall. 
There she became convinced of the truth of 
the priaciples of our religious Society, with 
which she had no connection by birth ; and 
was afterwards married to our late Friend 
John Scarnell, who had undergone the same 
change of sentiment, both having been previ- 
ously received into membership. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
HANNAH SCARNELL. 


The Annual Monitor or of the 


This aged Friend, in earlier life, had served 


She was steady in her attachment to the 


Society ; and was, as well as her husband, 
much esteemed for sterling integrity of cha- 
racter. She was remarkable for her activity 
in conducting her own department of the farm 
which they occupied ; and after she became a 
widow, her exertions for the su 


of her 


family were peculiarly laudable. In the cold- 


est and most inclement weather, as well as 


under a milder sky, she never failed to be found 


at her accustomed seat on the market-days, in 


the large open market-place of the neighbour- 
ing city, with her meat and other articles; 
which, from their superior quality, and the 
skill with which they were prepared for sale, 


generally fetched a higher price than those 
of her neighbours. 


Although attentive to her religious duties, 
and strictly regular in the eunkene of our 
meetings, an anxious and almost restless indus- 
try in her temporal pursuits, marked the 
course of her life. But she did not labour for 
herself and her children only. She was kind 
and helpful to the poor, and long supported a 
destitute sister. 

About two years before her decease, she fell 
down and broke her hip-bone, and was never 
afterwards able to rise from a recumbent posi- 
tion. This affliction, though painful calla 
vere, was peculiarly adapted to her spiritual 
need. It was in vain for her any longer to 
strive and busy herself in her temporal voca- 
tion. Nothing remained for her but to lie 
low under the holy hand of Divine discipline ; 


and to bear the humiliations and sufferings of 


a life now wholly inactive. As she lay on her 
—_ from = to at and from week to week, 
was much engaged in reading the Hol 
Scriptures, and was gradually etna from 
the world and all its interests. 
Within a few days of her death, the soft- 
ened and purified state of her mind became 
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very apparent. It was evident that the truth 
had arisen into full dominion in her soul ; and 
in firm and undoubting reliance on an all-sufhi- 
cient Saviour, she died without a single pang, 
as far as her friends and family could per- 
ceive, either of mind or body. 


The following anecdote respecting H. Scar- 


nell has been communicated ; and we believe, 
it is not only characteristic of the individual, 
but contains a useful caution in regard to the 
accepting of evidence, as to the identity of 
persons. 


On one occasion, when she was returning 


from market, and was about to pass through 
a gate on her way home, she was stopped by 
a highwayman, who demanded her money. A 
girl who was her companion, was so much 
alarmed, that she fainted, lost the reins, and 
fell back in the cart; but H. Scarnell’s self- 
possession did not forsake her. She deliber- 
ately put her hand into her pocket, and before 
drawing out her purse, contrived to empty it 
of part of its contents ; afterwards remarking, 
that she did not think there was any occasion 
to give him the whole of what it contained. 
When the robber had examined her baskets, 
&c., she having no command of the horse, 
thus addressed him: “* Now, thou hast taken 
my money, and agitated me ; I will thank thee 


to open the gate.” He complied with the 
request,-and she spoke to the horse, which 
immediately pursued its way home. 

Soon after this circumstance, a man was 
apprehended on suspicion of having perpetra- 
ted the robbery. H. Scarnell having a con- 
scientious objection to capital punishments, 
and to swearing, the girl was called upon to 
give evidence, which she did, by taking an 
oath that he was the identical person. The 
magistrates were still anxious to have the con- 
firmation of H. Scarnell’s testimony, though 
upon her simple declaration ; and this she 
consented to give, on condition, that if the 
man proved to be the guilty party, they would 
use their utmost efforts to save bis life. On 
seeing him, she immediately declared that he 
was not the person. The girl, in her agita- 
tion, had lost the power of discrimination, and 
had mistaken the man, who was immediately 
discharged on H. Scarnell’s assertion. ‘ 

Some time after this, she discovered the 
actual robber standing very near to her stall 
in the market-place. She immediately, and in 
an audible voice began to relate the circum- 
stances of the robbery, and the investigation, 
to an individual who was by her; and how 
nearly an innocent man had suffered; “ but,” 
said she, casting a penetrating glance upon 
the guilty one, “ 1 know well who it was that 
robbed me ; but I never will tell any one, be- 
cause I know it would cost him his life.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
EXAMPLE IN PROFESSORS. 


“ Whose faith follow considering the end of their con- 
versation ?” 


Putting this language of the apostle’s in the 
form of a quere, is calculated to arouse the 
open ear, and the willing and obedient heart 
to put the plummet to their souls, each one 
for themselves, whether so far as all their 
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influence extends, they are living up by exam- 

: ple, as well as by precept, to the injunctions 
‘ and requisitions of the saving gospel of Jesus. 
And while the critical and discriminating 

(H eyes of the young, with the simple, tender and 
' contrited spirits of the newly-convinced and 
quickened, meet with many things in the 
world calculated to beset and deter them in 
their heavenly way; much, “to disturb the 
bias of the purpose,” if not to wholly overturn 
their incipient faith, perhaps there is nothing 
more operative and instrumental to this end 
than the ble and lamentable deficiency, 
—the » haltin it of those who are 
set welts igen their conversation 
and intercourse in the world. ‘Those to'whom 
they are commended, and should look for ex- 
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work. Oh! how often hath the heart wept in 

hy bitterness of soul over this sad state of things. 
i And when company hath been sought in ten- 
4 der and precious states, wherein it was thought 

and hoped strength would be derived to assure 
and calm the troubled heart, to fortify the 
wavering resolution, to soothe and aid the tried 
and anxious soul’s indescribable solicitude after 
the things of God; feeling, it may be, like a 
desolate dove in an unknown land, with a heart 
: half willing, half unwilling to yield obedience 

by to conviction ; how hath it turned away unsat- 
i isfied, if not with disgust: and thus still more 
exposed to the insinuations and assaults of the 
‘ spiritual and subtle enemy of our peace ; who 
‘ would then persuade the innocent, quickened 
; and susceptible mind, that the monitions of the 
4 Holy Spirit, the tender drawings of the Hea- 
; venly Father’s love after peace, purity and 
holiness, felt within, are not of the Truth, and 
without foundation ; because others, those who 
are older and accounted wise in experiences 
of the way to the kingdom, evidence not these 
scruples; and walk not in the narrow way, 
which such newly-contrited ones, while their 
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of oir Lord Jesus Christ: which should be 


held paramount to every worldly considera- 
tion, and dearer to us than our natural lives. 

The following paragraph from our Disci- 
pline, on this subject, may with profit be fre- 
quently revived. 

‘“ Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord 
for the renewal of strength, keeps the mind at 
home in its proper place and duty, and out of 
all unprofitable association and converse, whe- 
ther amongst those of our own, or other pro- 
fessions. Much hurt may accrue to the reli- 
gious mind, by long and frequent conversation 
on temporal matters; especially by interest- 
ing ourselves unnecessarily in them ; for there 
is a leaven’ in that propensity, which being 
suffered to prevail, indisposes and benumbs 
the soul, and prevents its frequent ascendings 
in living aspirations towards the Fountain of 
eternal life.” —Discipline, page 37-8. 

Our Saviour says, “ Where your treasure 


is, there will your heart be also:” and “ of 


the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” Is it not natural, that that upon which 
the affections are superlatively placed, should 
antecedently be the subject of our thoughts, 
words and actions? “ And the tree is known 
by its fruits.” The Apostle Paul, after con- 


demning some who, he says, were enemies of 


the cross of Christ, “who mind earthly 
things,” thus contrasts: “‘ For our conversation 
is in heaven; from whence also we look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
Apostle Peter, in one of his Epistles, uses 
this language :—* As he which hath called 


you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of 


conversation. Because it is written, be ye 
holy ; for lam holy. And if ye call on the 
Father, who, without respect of persons, 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass 
the time of your sojourning here in fear. For 
as much as ye know that ye were not redeem- 
ed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 








enriched, and made more fertile, after it is 
softened again by the warmth of the sun. So 
the Lord’s children spiritually experience such 
dispensations in the work of the new creation. 

** How ought we then patiently to waitin the 
winter season, and quietly hope for the com- 


ing again of the Son of righteousness, to soften | 


our hearts, and make them penetrable; and 
capable of yielding greater increase of pre. 
cious fruits to the divine Owner. Oh! let 
patience have its perfect work, until the Lord 
may be pleased to say to the north give up thy 
frozen state, and come thou south wind and 
blow upon my enclosed garden, and cause the 
shut up spring to be opened, and the fountain 
to be unsealed. My'spirit travailed in faith 
for my friend; that if he would do his part, 
the Lord would bring him to experience these 
things. 

“* After being with him several days, I pro- 
posed coming home on the morrow which was 
the Seventh-day of the week. He paused for 
some time and told me he thought that he 
could not give me up willingly till Second. 
day ; for he wished me to have a sitting in his 
family to-morrow, and next day attend their 
meeting. 

“ He desired his sons to be collected. I sub- 
mitted to have a sitting, and it was a favoured 
time in his family ; the next day they had my 
wife and me taken to their meeting and al- 
though I thought I had taken leave of that 
meeting before, was engaged to labour nearly 
as long as my weak body could bear. Eliza- 
beth Patterson, from Carolina, also attended 
that meeting; and treated on the subject of the 
vineyard which had much done in it and yet 
it brought forth wild fruit. Oh! how deplo- 
rable must that state be :—-to have the Divine 
hedge taken away, and that which is good to 
be eaten up, the wall to be broken down, and 
it to be trodden under foot; and the clouds 
to be commanded to rain no rain upon it. 

*“ James Denson Ladd was to take us to 


first love is warm, and the dew of youthful | from your vain conversation received by tra- 
zeal and attaching tenderness is upon them, | dition from your fathers; but with the pre-/his house that afternoon; and as the time 
feel called into. Thus this mysteriously trans- | cious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without | drew near for our last parting, 1 was brought 
forming and beguiling angel of darkness as-| blemish and without spot.” After which the} into sympathizing feeling with James; and 
saults, and warps, or overturns the faith of| exhortation may be wisely subjoined—“ If ye | was impressed with the considerations of the 


the heavenly awakened penitent: and in the 
closely besetting siege, with artful tempta- 
tion, as wave follows wave, and billow billow, 
almost sinks him in the deep. Far other 
would be the effect, if, instead of resistance, 
every wave was an onward-propelling, and 
helpful one. While it is admitted, that even 
this may have its uses, in tending to detach 
and withdraw us from all dependence upon in- 
struments, or upon others, it nevertheless, 
even in this view, is but doing evil that good 
may come; and can never justify departures 
in those, who may thus offend one of Christ’s 
little ones, or stumble a weak brother for 
whom he died. Much more important does 
this seem, when, on the other hand, by walk- 
ing in the Spirit unto the kingdom of heaven, 
having their conversation already there, say- 
ing in the expressive, most inviting, encour- 
aging, and unsophisticated language of con- 
duct, follow us‘as we follow Christ, such might 
so much help forward the good work, as far 
as practical and living examples would do it, 
in the narrow and “ fear and trembling” way 


know these things, happy are ye if ye do| Lord’s dealings with his people, from one gen- 
them.” eration to another. ‘That he would have a 
people, which were proved by trying dispen- 


ra __. |sations: and that it bad been his will that 

For“ The Friend.” | their brethren should feel with them and pray 

BARNABY NIXON. for them in the times of their trials. So I 
(Concluded from page 296.) was impressed to kneel down by the bed side, 


« When I have willingly partaken of the|and cry unto Him whose ear is not grown 
bitter cup then I have known it to be sweet-| heavy, that it cannot hear, nor his hand short- 
ened to me, and hard things made easy. So| ened that it cannot save. I interceded for my 
that I have been made to sing of the Lord’s| afflicted Friend and for those that were about 
judgments, finding that they wrought for my | him, to be brought under a right concern to 
good. Christ said to his followers, ‘a little| feel with him. We'had travailed much to- 
while they should seek him, and should not | gether in oneness of spirit and our parting was 
find him.” My mind was bowed in travail to| trying to us both. He held me by the handa 
pray for him, [J. Ladd.] considerable time ; and said he was thankful 

“© The Lord in his wisdom hath ordered the | for the favours he had received. 
day to continue to succeed the night, and the| “After getting to Denson’s that evening, 
winter and summer seasons to succeed each | my hoarsness increased so that I was brought 
other. He causes the sun to be withdrawn | to whispering. The next day we were confined 
with its warmth from the earth; then the/to the house, it being an uncommon time of 
power of coldness takes place, and congeals| rain. I had such piercing pains in my back, 
the earth and waters into a hard, frozen state,| that I could scarcely move: it seemed like 


like a rock. But by this means the earth is| taking away my breath ; and had it not been 
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THE FRIEND. 


that I relied on the word of faith, I believe that | desire that patience may have its perfect work ; 
I should have despaired of getting home. But | remembering the apostle’s declaration, (Rom. 
I got a little relieved, and Joseph Ladd took us| v. 3, 4, &c,) that tribulation worketh patience, 
the next day home. ‘Tne weak state of my | and patience experience, and experience hope, 
body and the exercise of mind which I had to| which maketh not ashamed. 

pass through, with the cold also which | had| “The First month is nearly run out in the 
taken, confined me to my bed, much of my | year 1807, and I am almost helpless, waiting 
time for several weeks. for my change.” 

“ James Ladd lived a little more thantwo} This paragraph appears to have been the 
weeks afier I left him. 1 was informed that a| last written by this dear Friend, and brings 
little before his death perceiving some person | his life down to about two weeks before his 
looking earnestly on him he said, ‘all menjclose. His Friends remark, that “ under the 
must come to that,’ and that he should make | sore afflictions which were permitted to attend 
a good end, which would crown all. him, he was much favoured with tranquillity 

“That is a happy state, to die the death of | of mind and resignation to the Divine will. 
the righteous: Blessed are the dead, that die | He continued to manifest a tender concern for 
in the, Lord’s favour, they rest from their la-| bis Friends, aad fervent attachment to the 
bour and their works follow them. cause of Truth, and frequently requested op- 

“ Although I knew that I was not able to| portunities of silence with his family, and 
get out to meetings, yet I felt my mind so/| Friends who came to see him. On these oc- 
much drawn to our next monthly meeting|casions he was often enabled to administer 
to be held at Burleigh, that 1 sometimes had | suitable admonition and counsel, and was sev- 
faith to believe that [ should be recruited and | eral times engaged in vocal supplication in a 
strengthened to attend it, and when the time| very remarkable manner. At one time, as 
came, I was much revived. A Friend came|he was lying quietly composed, he said to 
in the morning to see me, and took mein his}a Friend who was near him, ‘I seem to 
carriage to the meeting ; where I was strength- | hear the harmonious sound of songs of love.’ 
ened to labour much to my relief. I wasalso} “Thus supported by an invisible hand, 
carried to meeting next day, and was favour-| and animated by the prospect before him, 
ed to labour beyond what Friends or myself! he approached that awful period; and de- 
could have expected. But when I thought to| parted this life, the 13th day of Second month, 
stand up in the meeting as usual, my joints; 1807.” 
were so full of pain that I did not feel able to 
stand; so I kept my seat and spoke as I had 
ns Gee Account of Alexander Cruickshank, of Edin- 

“After that, the weather was often cold | Account of Alexander a 
and wet; and I was so much afflicted with cure be died 3d of Second month, 1842; 
pains, that I needed help to turn myself in| 78° “8 y-four. 
bed, and to be raised up to put on my} He was born at old Meldrum, Aberdeen- 
clothes. shire, in 1757 ; removed thence to Edinburgh, 

“When the monthly meeting in the Twelfth | 1787; and in the same year, was united in 
month came, I had not been out to meetings| marriage to Mary Christy, who died in 1803, 
for two months ; the affliction of my eye and | after a long and painful illness, borne with 
head had affected my nerves through my body, | true Christian resignation. In 1805, he mar- 
drawing many ways like the cramp; which| ried Ann Christy, cousin of his former wife, 
occasioned great soreness and pain to lie in| who died in 1836, and of whom there is a 
bed. So that I was not able many times to/ short account in the Annual Monitor for 1838. 
turn myself in bed, nor to get up without help. | From about three years after her decease, his 
In the evening after Friends came from meet- | health gradually declined till the close of his 
ing I told them I thought it was not likely | life. He had been upwards of fifty-four years 
that I should be able to go out to meetings| in the station of an elder. 
any more. But after going to bed, my mind} This beloved Friend, the few particulars of 
was weightily drawn to sit with Friends once | whose simple, but honourable life, are here 
more. In the morning I communicated my | recorded, was justly revered throughout the 
exercise, and queried whether it would do for | Society, as one of its most consistent, exem- 
me to go to meeting, or whether I must ap-| plary, and useful members. 
point a time and request ”'riends to come and| Though not endowed with any very large 
sit with me in my houe>. They said that| measure of intellectual power, yet the one or 
after going to bed they were thinking about| the two talents, which his Great Master had 
my going out—believing that it would be no/| entrusted to him, he strove with zeal and dili- 
disadvantage for me to go to meeting. So they| gence to improve. It was indeed striking to 
carried me; but the jolting of the carriage| observe how the deficiencies of his naturally 
seemed almost like taking away my breath.| humble capacity and imperfect education 
Friends took me out of the carriage and I got| were, in all that is most important, gradually 
seated in the meeting: and He that promised to} supplied, as he advanced in his religious 
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the animating principle of a most active and 
comprehensive beneficence. 

In his relation towards his Creator and his 
fellow-creatures, a strong inward earnestness 
and fervour of spirit was finely blended with 
the exterior quietude, reserve, and lowliness of 
his demeanor; and this pervaded even his 
minor duties. ‘Thus, whilst he did with all 
his might, whatsoever his hand found to do, 
he, at the same time, was studious to be quiet, 
and to mind his own business. During even 
the busiest periods of his active life, he was 
careful to secure from the claims of business, 
at least one interval of close religious retire- 
ment, in the morning and in the evening of 
each day. On these and other occasions, the 
exercise of his spirit for the welfare of his 
family, his friends, and for the religious Soci- 
ety of which he was a member, and to whose 
principles he was deeply attached, was habit- 
ual and fervent. 

He was truly “ given to hospitality.” For 
many years he kept almost an open house for 
the accommodation of Friends, especially 
for those in the station of ministers. To the 
latter, his warm hospitality, and his Christian 
sympathy and encouragement were given; and 
so long as his bodily strength permitted, he 
was ever willing to leave behind the cares of 
his business and ordinary engagements, whilst 
he accompanied them as companion and 
guide, often on distant and toilsome journeys. 

The circle of his benevolence was wide in- 
deed. Rarely did the distress, even of the 
unworthy, appeal to him in vain: and, in 
several instances which could be mentioned, it 
almost seemed as if the very evil which had 
been practised against himself, was the cir- 
cumstance that called forth the gentle offices 
of kindness in this Christian man, whom reli- 
gion had taught to pity the suffering, and for- 
give the wrong. Nor was this the only mode 
in which his benevolence showed itself as a 
self-denying virtue. With a disposition natu- 
rally diffident, and, perhaps, unduly fearful of te 
giving offence to the feelings of others, he was 
yet open and bold in the reproof of sin. On 
occasions, when the great principles of mo- 
rality and religion were concerned, his native 
timidity appeared at once to desert him; and 





whether in public places, or in private confer- 1 , 1 
ence with the offender, he was wont to Vear is 
his meek, but fearless testimony, to the sacred i 


cause of right and truth. 

Of the many important philanthropic under- 
takings which he zealously supported, it would : 
be unjust to his memory, to omit all mention ; 
of his public and private exertions, in striving 
to reclaim his countrymen from the practices 
of intemperance. He was almost the first 
individual in Scotland to labour in this great 
work. He continued to promote it by every 
means in his power, and maintained to the -} 
last, the same deep interest in its progress. 

The end of his long and ul life was 


be strength in weakness, strengthened me to| course, by the higher illumination of that wis-| eminently calm and peaceful. Submitting to 
my admiration to continue my speech greatly | dom which is from above. Under this holy | his growing infirmities with cheerful resigna- | 
to the relief of my exercised mind. The meet- | influence, the mild lustre of his character, as it| tion, he was never heard to complain of his 5 
ing held nearly three hours, and I rested much | became matured in piety towards God, shone | sufferings; and seldom answered the affection- 


better the night after. 
“ The painful afflicting state of my body in- 





more and more before men ; producing, in a | ate inquiries of his friends, without remarking, 
very marked degree, the fruit of deep humili-| How much he had to be thankful for. The 


creases which is very trying tonature. I often] ty, and good-will towards man, which became | depression of mind, which under deep religious 
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exercise on his own account, and on that of|—are represented as most heart-rending. He 
others, had so often bowed down his spirit in| had been married but three weeks.” 
this days of health, appeared to give place, in a 
this final period of his life, toa tranquil and| Moments of Bright Thought.—There are 
full assurance of faith, and to an humble and |times when the circumstances by which he is 
animating hope, that when the period of his| surrounded, give potency and brilliancy to a 
dismissal should come, an entrance would be| man’s thoughts. It has been wisely said 
abundantly ministered into the everlasting | therefore, 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus} 4 man would do well to carry a pencil in 
Christ. : his pocket, and write down the thoughts of 
The nature of the complaint which at last |the moment—those that come unsought for 
occasioned his death, was such as greatly |are commonly the most valuable, and should 
overclouded his faculties, and enfeebled his|be secured, because they seldom return. 
powers of expression: but, from the few words 
he occasionally let fall, it was consoling to see 
that his mind was stayed on God, and pre- 
served in an eminent degree, free from care 
and anxiety of any kind. One afternoon, how- 
ever, when his mind appeared unusually clear, 
he addressed his family at considerable length, 
in an impressive manner, imparting much 
instructive advice, particularly with regard to 
reading the Bible, and to the attainment, 
during the period of health, of a right state of 
preparation for such a time as he had arrived 
at. He asked his children to pray for him ; 
observing, that he had not, in all things, been 
so good an example to them as he might have 
been ; but that nothing had been nearer to his 
heart than their best welfare, and that the 
Lord knew the anxiety he had felt on their 
account. He alluded to his many sins of 
omission and commission, and then to the pre- 
sciousness of the Redeemer, praying that his 
mind might be stayed on Him, and testifying 
repeatedly to the gracious goodness of his 
Heavenly Father. 


At intervals, during the remainder of his 
illness, he repeated similar remarks and ex- 
hortations, and appeared to be much engaged 
in prayer, though his words, for the most part, 
were but indistinctly heard. 

On the seventh day of the complaint, his 
weakness and difficulty of breathing rapidly 
increased towards evening; when, without 
apparent suffering, his spirit quietly departed, 
to rest forever, as we reverently trust, in the 
paradise of God. 


_— 

Toads.—Never destroy the toad! He isa 
benefit to the farmer, and one of the cheapest 
and most efficient ‘‘ operatives” he can possi- 
bly employ. In the season of bugs and flies, 
a toad wil. do more towards the preservation 
of a garden than a man, and all he requires 
of your hands for this valuuble assistance, is 
the freedom of your garden walks and beds, 
and the paltry shelter of a chip or turf. He 
meddles with no one’s business but his own— 
constantly avoiding company, and intent only 
on extirpating those voracious insects by whose 
jaws the beauty of the garden is so frequently 
laid low. Farmers whe cannot conveniently 
keep hens for the protection of their garden 
vegetables can raise no reasonable objections 
against keeping a few toads. They will not 
necessarily diminish the “treasure of the 
exchequer,” nor intrude themselves into 
scenes where they are not desired.—-Maine 
Cultivator. 


— 

A Man over the Falls of Niagara.—The 
Buffalo Commercial says, that on the 19th ult. 
a man went over the cataract on the Canadian 
side of the Niagara. He was driving a pair of 
horses, and had backed into the river to get a 
load of sand opposite Navy Island, when the 
current bore off the wagon and horses beyond 
the control of the driver towards the rapids. 
A person made off in a canoe to intercept 
them, but had to return. One of the horses 
extricated himself from the wagon, and swam 
in safety to the shore, while his mate and the 
driver were seen to pitch from one shoot to 
another, until they both plunged into the 
abyss below. 

ES 


An Incident to Weep Over.—Real life has 
its continual occurrences more pitiful than the 
fictions of the poet, and the columns of a daily 
newspaper, often furnish exercise for our sym- 
pathies. Here is an incident, simply enough 
told, as pathetical as many, which in the 
hands of the artist, has drawn tears from 
those most unused to the melting mood. 


“ A young man named Crozier, and his sis- 
ter, were drowned. on, the 17th instant, whilst 
crossing the Illinois river, at Utica, in a canoe. 
He had just carried his wife to the opposite 
shore, and, having returned for his sister, they 
were in the act of recrossing, when the frail 
vessel in which they were embarked was 
struck with a sudden flaw of wind, causing it 
to fill and sink instantly, consigning these two 
persons to a watery grave. The agonizing 
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Should any of our readers be disposed 
to exclaim—What—Laura Bridgman come 
again! our response would be, that others, 
with ourselves, think very differently, and feel 
obliged to. our esteemed and attentive corres- 
pondent, for his care in furnishing the details. 
Her’s is altogether an anomalous case, its his- 
tory constitutes a new and deeply interesting 
chapter in the philosophy of mind, and every 
stage in the development and expansion of her 
dormant mental energies, is received and en- 
joyed with a zest that suffers no abatement. 
screams of the young wife, who witnessed the | The portion of Dr. Howe’s last report, insert- 
accident—the struggle of her husband, and |ed to-day, comes invested with the customary 
the final passing of the death-wave over him| attraction, both in matter and style. 
























































We embrace the occasion to recur to 


Horace Man’s speculation on the same sub- 
ject. We confess, that on reading it, before 
placing it in the hands of the printer, we were 
so taken with the article as a beautiful display 
of brilliant and fervid imagination, set off with 
the graces of polished diction, that the neces- 
sary severity of scrutiny in respect to sound- 
ness of principle, was not brought duly into 
exercise. On a subsequent perusal and 
stricter examination, it appears to us, that in 
more than one spot, there are at least indica- 
tions of error in principle, possibly uninten- 
tional; the writer, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, seems to lose sight of the moral 
taint which we derive from Adam’s transgres- 
sion; that it is by grace only through the re- 
demption which is in Jesus Christ, that this 
taint can be reached and done away ; but that 
through faith in its efficacy and conformity to 
its holy requisition, that grace is thoroughly 
able both to redeem from actual transgression, 
and to preserve from the power of temptation. 


Marrizp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, in Salem 


county, Ohio, on Fourth-day, the 29th of last Third 
month, Cares L. Cook, to Lypia, daughter of Jona- 
than Fawcett, all of Columbiana county, Ohio. 





» at Friends’ Meeting-house, Cane Creek, 


North Carolina, on the 13th of Fourth month last, Car- 
vin THompson, son of William and Hannah Thompson, 
to Asicait, daughter of Jesse and Catharine Dixon, all 
of Cane Creek. 


———, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at the same 


place, on the 18th ult., Witt1am, son of Joshua and Ly- 
dia Chamness, to Amy, daughter of William and Han. 
nah Thompson, all of the same meeting. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting, at White Water, Indi- 


ana, on Fourth-day, Fifth month 3st, 1843, Wiuam 
A. Ramo, of Richmond, to Meriam A. Corin, daugh- 
ter of Elijah and Naumi Coffin, of the same place. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Westfield, N. J., on the 





25th ultimo, Josern Hooton, near Moorestown, N. J., to 
Anna, daughter of Henry Warrington, of the former 
place. 





,on Fourth-day morning, 7th inst., at Friends’ 


Meeting-house, on Orange street, Joun Cresson, to 
Auice J., daughter of Jonathan Leedom, all of this 
city. 


Diep, at his residence in Harrison, West Chester 


county, N. Y.,on the 17th of Fourth month last, of a 
short illness, Esenrzer Haviianp, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. He was an approved minister of the 


ospel, and a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. 
n the removal of this beloved Friend, not only have 


the social and domestic tics been suddenly severed, but 
Society also has sustained a loss which is very sensibly 
felt by his survivors. There is, however, a consoling 
belief accompanying, that through redeeming love and 
mercy, he was favoured with a peaceful close. 





, on the 29th ult., of consumption, at his resi- 


dence in Burlington, N. J., Taumas Boorn, formerly of 
this city, in the fortieth year of his age. Religiously 
inclined from an early period of his life, of an active and 
benevolent disposition, his time was much devoted in 
exertions for the good of mankind. He was sincerely 
loved by numerous friends, who have the consoling be- 


lief that through the mercy of the Redeemer, his end 
was peaceful. 

-——, at the residence of her son-in-law, Samuel Al- 
len, in Orange county, North Carolina, on the 26th 
ultimo, Asicart Dixon; a member of Cane Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting; widow of the: late 
Thomas Dixon; aged eighty-one years and eight days. 
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